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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

No. XII. 



JANUARY, 1839. 



AUXILIARIES OF PEACE. 

It would require a volume to detail the influences now at 
work in favor of our cause through the world, especially among 
civilized nations. Every thing which interlinks their interests, 
or interchanges between them thought and feeling, respect and 
sympathy, must act as a check upon war ; and we subjoin, in 
extracts from contemporary periodicals, some of these incidental 
auxiliaries of peace. 

I. Pecuniary Bonds of Peace. 

Trade in Stocks. Public stocks to a vast amount have in 
this country been created mainly for works of internal improve- 
ment ; and these stocks, purchased chiefly in England, and 
forming there a regular item of trade, are like so many mort- 
gages on each country for the preservation of peace. Every 
dollar thus invested is an argument against war. 

The State of Massachusetts has recently issued or author- 
ized scrip, no small part of it already in the London market, 
for the following objects : 

For the Western Railroad, ^^O^OO 

For the Eastern Railroad, '590,000 

For the Norwich and Worcester Railroad, 400,000 

For the Andover and Haverhill Railroad, 100,000 

For the Nashua and Lowell Railroad, 50,000 

For the Old Colony Railroad ■ 100,000 

$3,640,000 
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We subjoin a more extended view of American stocks held 

ehiefly by English capitalists : 

Louisiana Bank Stock and Bonds of the State $39,000,000 

Pennsylvania State Stocks, 16,000,000 

Do. United States Bank, 30,000,000 

New York State 4,500,000 

Do. City 1,500,000 

Alabama State, 4,500,000 

Mississippi do 3,000,000 

Ohio do 3,500,000 

Maryland do 3,000,000 

Virginia do 3,000,000 

Illinois do 2,000,000 

Indiana do 4,000,000 

Florida Territory 1,500,000 

Farmers' Loan and Trust Company 5 per cent. Bonds, 3,000,000 

New York Life Insurance and Trust Company, do. do 1,500,000 

American do. do 1,000,000 

Mississippi Bank Stock, 1,000,000 

Tennessee do. do 800,000 

Delaware & Raritan Co., and Camden & Amboy R. R. Co. Bonds 2,000,000 

Miscellaneous Stocks and Securities 14,300,000 

$110,000,000 

But these are not all the American stocks that are held by 
foreigners ; nor have we the means of ascertaining the proba- 
ble amount of funds invested by them in our banks, and 
other institutions; but the sum total may perhaps exceed 
$200,000,000, all of which would be seriously injured by 
war. 

II. Commerce. 
We give a few specimens of our own imports and exports 
in 1836 and 1837 : 

IMPORTS. 

Gold and silver in 1830, ?I3,4nn.R«l,in 1R37, $10,516,414 

Silks, besides India "... ■- h >,3:ll,f!iii,.. .."... 11,114,179 

Linens, "... 8,271,813,...."... 4,851,857 

Tea. "..Ibs.l6,381,136,...."..lbs.l6,973,743 

Total of articles free of duty, "... §93,056,481,...."... $69,350,031 

Cloths and Cassimeres, "... 8,936,383,...."... 3,013,460 

Cotton goods, "... 14,959,767,...."... 8,698,668 

Total of articles paying ad valorem duties, "... 89,343,388, "... 37,716,374 

Total of imports, "... 189,980,035 "... 140,989,317 

EXPORTS. 

Cotton, in 1836, 71,384,925, in 1837, 63,340,102 

Tobacco, "... 10,058,640,...."... 5,795,647 

Total, "... 106,916,680,...."... 95,544,414 

Total of imports and exports, "...$296,896,715,.. .."... $230,533,631 

Here we have, in one year, nearly $300,000,000, in another, 
more than $236,000,000, an average of about $267,000,000, 
at stake in the commerce of our country, and all suspended, 
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or put ia jeopardy, by war. Here is an interest of nearly 
$300,000,000, pleading incessantly for the permanent peace 
of the world. 

III. Domestic Industry. 

This spends itself mainly in agriculture, and different kinds 
of manufactures. Of the products of agriculture, we will not 
now attempt any estimate ; but some idea may be formed from 
the facts, that the Southern States exported cotton alone, in 
1836, to the amount of $71,284,925, and that the wool 
growth of the North has been thought to equal in value that 
of Southern cotton. 

England, as a country of manufacturers, is dependent for her 
prosperity on her trade as an outlet for the products of her industry 
and skill. In the hardware and cutlery business alone, she is 
said to employ 40,000 persons, and nearly $190,000,000. 
Universal and incessant war would dry up all her sources of 
wealth. 

Mr. Webster, in his celebrated speech on the Sub-Treasury 
Bill, quoted the following among other products of Massachu- 
setts industry : 

Cotton fabrics $17,409,000 ! Soap and candles, $1,630,000 

Woollen fabrics 10,399,000 { Nails, brads and tacks, 3,500,000 

Fisheries, 7,593,000 j Machinery of various kinds 1,335,000 

Paper, books and stationery,. . . 3,593,000 j Clothing, neckcloths, &c, 3,013,000 

The grand total, besides "the gains of commerce, the 
earnings of navigation, and almost the whole agricultural pro- 
ducts of the State," is $91,700,000 in a single year. All 
these interests would be endangered, if not seriously injured, 
by war ; and, if Massachusetts, containing only a fraction of 
our country's territory, population, or wealth, has so much to 
lose, how much must the whole nation suffer ! We could not 
even begin a war without sacrificing some fifty times the 
amount of our late claim on France. Yet for the paltry sum 
of $5,000,000, not a few among us would fain have had us 
go to war, in the certainty of thus inflicting on ourselves a 
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thousand-fold more injury than we should have suffered from 
losing the whole debt ! 

IV. Travel. 
This species of intercourse has vastly increased since the 
close of Napoleon's baleful career. Thousands of Americans 
are constantly in England, and thousands of Englishmen as 
constantly in our own land, every one of them a sort of hostage 
for the continuance of peace and amity between the two na- 
tions. The lines of sail and steam packets between England 
and the United States, are a species of sanatary cordon against 
the war-plague ; and we were happy to hear a man of Daniel 
Webster's sagacity and forecast remarking, at the festivities 
recently held in honor of the first arrival of a steam-ship from 
Europe, on the tendency of such facilities of international in- 
tercourse to preserve the peace of the civilized world. War 
would annihilate such facilities ; and all the interest, whether 
of profit or of pleasure, at stake in such means of intercourse 
between nations, must act as a constant and powerful check on 
the war-propensities of Christendom. 

V. Steam-power against War. 

" Thanks to the growing common sense of mankind," says 
Blackwood's Magazine ; " the world is beginning to discover 
that fifty years of victoiy are not worth one year of peace. 
In short, the world is evidently become a buying and selling 
world, a vast spinning and weaving community, a vast aggre- 
gate of hands and heads busy about the main chance, and much 
more inclined to eat, drink and be happy, than to burn each 
other's warehouses, or to blow out each other's brains." 

" That war will never cease out of the world, is a theorem 
founded on the fact, that the countless majority of mankind 
have a strong tendency to be fools ; but we establish another 
theorem, that the more difficult it is to make war, the less likely 
it is to be made. The more mechanical dexterity, personal 
ingenuity, and national expense that is required to make war, 
the more will success be out of the power of brute force, and 
the more in the power of intellectual superiority. Let war 
come to a conflict of steam-engines, and all the barbarian 
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rabble of the world, Turks and Tartars, Arabs and Indians, 
Africans and Chinese, must obviously be out of the question 
at once. They might massacre each other ; but they must 
fly from the master of mechanics. All the half-barbarians, Rus- 
sian, Greek, Pole, Swede and Austrian, must make the attempt 
only to be shattered ; and Field Marshal Stephenson, with his 
squadron of ' fire-horses,' galloping at the rate of eighty miles 
an hour, would consume their battalions with the breath of his 
nostrils !" 

Here are topics full of encouragement to our cause. One 
year of peace better than fifty years, not of war, but even of 
victory ! Noble sentiment ! Let it become universal, and 
war must soon cease of course. — Industry, enterprise, manu- 
factures, wealth, comforts, improvements of every kind, all are 
so many antagonists of war, and handmaids of peace. — We 
also like much this new theorem, and wish it might soon dis- 
place the absurd, pernicious maxim, that preparation for war 
is the best preservative of peace. Such preparation makes 
war easy ; the want of it renders war difficult ; and, if nations 
were obliged to cast their cannon, and build their ships, and 
construct their fortifications, and raise their troops, and man 
their fleets, before commencing hostilities, there would not 
be one war, where there have been fifty. The time, labor 
and expense of preparation would cool down the war-spirit, 
and dispose them to settle their difficulties without fighting. 
Preparation for war is a strong incentive to war ; and the cus- 
tom will never cease until nations agree to abandon all such 
preparations. 

VI. Christian Intercourse. 

But the interchange of visits, views and sympathies between 
Christians in different parts of the world, must form a still 
more effectual barrier against war; and the day may soon 
come, if it has not already, when the prompt and full-hearted 
reciprocities of Christian feeling between England and our 
own country shall render war between the two nations morally 
impossible. 

vol. n. — no. xn. 15* 
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Well did Dr. Pattern, of New York, say in a speech at the 
anniversary of the London Missionary Society, — 

" Sir, ever since I visited England, this watch-tower of the 
earth, I have felt as though I must go round to every sentinel, 
and, grSsping his hand with the nerve of brotherhood, give 
him such a congratulation as would tell its tale upon his heart. 
O, it is when standing on such ground as this, that I feel, not 
as a son of Columbia, nor as a son of Albion, but as a Chris- 
tian ! 

" And, sir, why may not this feeling have a wider range, 
and extend to nations ? Why should we not go on in this 
holy path, till both nations are united in sacred affection and 
sympathy ? When this is done, we defy Satan, with all the 
banded legions of hell, to stir up strife enough to make Eng- 
land and my country be at war again. No ; as soon as the 
first menace of hostility should burst forth, as soon as the first 
trumpet of war should sound, the sympathies of millions would 
plead, the prayers of millions would be raised, as if each in- 
dividual were pleading for a brother's life. O, sir, when we 
shall be thus united as nations, war will be impossible ; the 
spear will be turned into a pruning-hook, and the sword into a 
ploughshare, or hang in some ancient hall as monuments of 
by-gone barbarity." 



CIRCUMSTANCES FAVORABLE TO AN INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS. 

BY T. C. UFHAM, OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 

It must be obvious to every one, that the circumstances of the age 
in which we live, are favorable to the projected Congress. Some of 
these favorable circumstances we will proceed to notice. 

I. And one of the most striking, which arrests our attention, is 
the great advancement of the people in nearly all civilized nations in 
power. Hardly a century ago, and nearly all power, with the excep- 
tion of a few unimportant republics, was lodged in the hands of the 
supreme executive, the prince, king, or emperor. It seems to have 
been a general sentiment, and to have been generally acted on, that 
the prince was born to rule, and that the people were created merely 



